THE DANBY ADMINISTRATION
The King was conscious of a great relief. He had becom6r>
in fact, for the moment a constitutional sovereign with a
popular Minister to bear the brunt. But as soon as the
national tension diminished, politics became more complex.
Neither King nor Minister had really trusted each other, or
pursued a single policy. Charles had not unnaturally some
feelings of compunction, as between one gentleman and
another, about Louis, whom he had unquestionably cheated.
He did not wish to risk open personal rupture with so
dangerous a potentate. The late hostilities against the Dutch
had been described as " war without anger." Could not the
desertion of France be accomplished at least without impolite-
ness ? Charles was therefore anxious to keep in touch with
the French King, and especially to receive his money; and
from time to time there were minor secret agreements, largely
arising out of the failure to implement the original Treaty of
Dover. Something had, for instance, to be patched up
about the British troops serving in the pay of France and other
matters of that kind, so as not to make the reversal of policy
an utterly impudent breach of contract.
This policy quickly developed into an interlude of poli-
tical blackmail used simultaneously against Parliament on
the one hand and Louis on the other. Danby, in full accord
with the Prince of Orange, moved towards a breach
with France. But Louis, in spite of previous disap-
pointments, thought it worth while to purchase English
neutrality. This was just the kind of game which King
Charles could play extremely well, and apart from its squalid
aspect no great harm was done to English interests. The
King got money from the House of Commons by saying,
" If you are hostile to France, we must get out fleet and army
into order : give me money/' To Louis he said, " Unless
you keep me in a position of complete independence of the
House of Commons, they will make me join the Dutch: give
me money," Very considerable sums were paid from both
quarters, while all the time nothing was done to satisfy either.
Like Danton a century later, Charles was "paid for, but
not bought."
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